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in the status quo if war should break out. Sazonov attached particular importance to the last point, not only because it fitted into his general policy but also because it safeguarded the interests of the Balkan allies in case of an unsuccessful war.24 Duly consulted, London, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome concurred, and on October 7, N.S., Russia and Austria, acting on behalf of the European concert, dispatched a strongly worded admonition to the Balkan states. However, it proved totally ineffective. On October 8 Montenegro declared war on Turkey and within ten days was joined by Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece.
The first Balkan war was brief and disastrous for the Porte. In less than a month the allies overran practically the whole of European Turkey. The Greeks took Salonika, the Serbians reached the Adriatic, and the Bulgarians were at the gates of Constantinople. Early in December Turkey asked for an armistice; peace negotiations began in London in the middle of that month but were interrupted in January, 1913. The resumption of warlike operations early in February completed the Turkish debacle; the Bulgarians occupied Adrianople, one of the few strongholds still in Turkish hands, and a new armistice was signed in the middle of April, Montenegro alone continuing the struggle until her troops took possession of Scutari (April 23, N.S.). By the Peace of London (May 30, 1913, N.S.) the Porte ceded to the victorious allies all her European territories west of the Enos-Midia line as well as the island of Crete. Unable to agree on the division of the spoil, the members of the anti-Turkish coalition came immediately to blows. The second Balkan war began with Bulgaria's predatory attack on Serbia, who fought in alliance with Rumania and Greece. Turkey joined the fray and recovered Adrianople. The defeat of Bulgaria was speedy and decisive. By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 10, 1913, N.S.) she was despoiled of most of her recent conquests from Turkey and lost to Rumania southern Dobrudja, which was a part of Bulgaria prior to the first Balkan war; while the Turko-Bulgarian Treaty of Constantinople restored Adrianople to the Porte (September 9, 1913, NJS.). There was profound disillusionment and bitterness in Sofia. The two Balkan wars, on the other hand, brought substantial territorial gains to Serbia, Rumania, and Greece, although they fell short of satisfying all the territorial and national ambitions of those states.
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